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Peter Penguin 
Calking 


Happy New Year, boys and girls, and what a 
lot of new faces I see! Santa Claus must have 
had piles of magazines in his pack this year. 


















Now, maybe, I had better explain about 
Lulu. She isn’t really one of the family, she’s 
the penglets’ pet lobster. They found her crawl- 
ing around under a dock near the fish market 
and brought her home because she seemed so 
hungry. 

Later we discovered that was just a habit 
with Lulu. No matter what you feed her, she 
still seems hungry. She never thinks about any- 
thing but eating. However, the penglets love 
her dearly and I am kind of used to her. 

Uncle Walrus disapproves of Lulu. You see, 


cA 
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And now meet my folks:— 


Penglet Petunia’s the one in pink, 
Peterkin has the cowboy hat, 

Lulu’s the one with the horrible wink, 
And Uncle Walrus is big and fat. 

We come from a land of ice and snow, 
When you catch colds, why, we catch hots,— 
Yes, we do some things upside down— 
But we hope you'll like us lots. 







he is a military man, used to be a colonel in the 
Arctic brigade, and he likes things regular. 
Lulu does not. 

The first time they met there was trouble. 
The penglets had brought Lulu home and fed 
her and put her in the pool in our back yard 
where there was some nice sticky mud for her 
to lie on. After lunch Uncle Walrus went in 
the yard to take his afternoon nap in the ham- 
mock. He woke up to find Lulu had crawled 
along the ropes and was eagerly nibbling at his 
whiskers. 








He shouted and he bounced. He bounced so 
hard that Lulu fell down. Uncle Walrus 
reached for his cane but by that time Lulu had 
scuttled back into the pool and was hiding 
under a rock. 

The penglets came running to see what was 
the matter. They saw Uncle Walrus brandish- 
ing his cane and began to cry that he would 
hurt poor Lulu. 

“Hurt her?” he roared. “That creepy, craw- 
ly old shellfish! I'll pull off her claws and boil 
her in oil!” 

So the penglets screamed for me to come 
and protect Lulu. 

I went and explained to Uncle Walrus that 
this lobster was the penglets’ new pet and that 
he did not really know her well enough yet to 


Story of the Cover 


“Hey, Rufe,” yelled Jim. “Look 
at our snowman, still standing!” 

Rufus, who had been trotting 
ahead, looked back. “So he is.”’ 

“How about building him up a 
little?” 

Rufe swung his books. “Look, 
Jim,” he said uneasily, “we're late 
for school already.” 

“Just a little dab here and there? 
Just enough to keep him going dur- 
ing the long hot day?” Jim teased. 

“No,” Rufe said shortly. “C’mon, 
we're late.” 

He started to run off, when biff! 
a snowball caught him in the neck. 
With a roar Rufe leaped back. 

Around and around the snow- 


man the boys stalked each other, ez » 


scooping up snowballs as_ they 
went. The schoolbell rang, but 
neither mischievous Jim nor con- 
scientious Rufe heard it. 

Perhaps the snowman heard it, 
but he only grinned. 
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dislike her. For all he knew, she might have a 
very lovely character. Besides, as a soldier he 
must surely admire her courage. Here she was 
alone in a strange place and yet brave enough 
to attack a creature who looked every inch a 
soldier and was several times her size. 

That impressed him. 

“I always honor a brave enemy,” he said. 
“I'll declare a truce.” 

So the penglets coaxed Lulu out from under 
the rock with some fresh shrimp and told her 
she must be friends with Uncle Walrus. Then 
he gave her a shrimp, too, and she didn’t nip 
him, so we figured that she accepted the truce. 
Still, I told the penglets privately to keep her 
out of Uncle Walrus’s way, because I had heard 
that lobsters had poor memories. 


Coming Next M onth 


Story Parape celebrates Lin- 
coln’s birthday with the story of his 
youthful adventures as a River Boy 
. .. Aileen Fisher presents a valen- 
tine play about Cupid’s Earmuffs 
that’s as much fun to act as to read 
... And Nancy, the Paper Doll, ends 
her career in STORY PARADE by get- 
ting married. There'll be all the 
trimmings of a wedding dress and 





going-away wardrobe. 
Prehistoric animals live again in 
the biography of Mike the Mam- 
moth by John Mason Brown... 
\\ . Billy and Fats are back, this time 
_" involved in a desperate battle 
® o against starvation when Fats Goes 
ona Diet... A Pound of Pluck tells 
the story of a gallant little bantam 
rooster’s battle against a marauding 
mink ... And The Green Hat tells 
of the pluck of Len Corbett, who 
learned to lose a ski race in the same 
spirit of fair play in which he had 

won it the year before. 
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By MARJORIE HARRIET HAYS 
Illustrated by JANE CASTLE 


Here we go riding along together, . 


Everything under the sun, 
Whirling on and on through space, 
Butterfly, camel, and human race: 
Travelers, everyone. 
Day and night we journey together, cA 7 
In rain or sun, no matter whether “Sf 
We live in Africa, Asia, or Spain, 
The boy next door and the man in Maine, 
- Turtles that lie asleep in the sun, 
Beetles that creep, and deer that run, 
Swimming fish, and birds that fly; 
All travel through the sky, 





Riding around the sun! 

































THE 


BEAR 


By VIRGINIA FRANCES VOIGHT 
Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


“Hi, Luke, come on out!” Jim Gard- 
ner’s freckled face appeared at the stable 
door. ‘“There’s a fellow at the inn with a 
dancing bear!” 

Luke Pepper looked up from saddling 
Whitey, the doctor’s horse. 

“ll be over as soon as I’ve finished 
with Doc’s horse.” 

Jim loped away, and Luke gave his 
full attention to Whitey. This vacation 
he was working in his father’s livery 
stable, and Pa expected him to earn his 
pay. He was saving his money toward 
buying a horse of his own. 

As soon as he had a few minutes to 
spare, he ran across the street to join the 
crowd in front of the inn. 

In those days, when the United States 
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DANCING 
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was still a very young country, the circus 
was unknown in the land. Sometimes a 
troop of wandering tumblers would 
come to town. And once a man had stop- 
ped at the inn with a company of per-— 
forming dogs. But a dancing bear was 
something new. 

Luke pushed eagerly through the 
crowd, but he was woefully disappointed 
when he saw the animal chained to the 
hitching post. He had expected to be just 
a bit afraid when he met a bear. But there 
seemed little to fear about this thin, 
wretched-looking creature. 

A man, clad in greasy buckskins, swag- 
gered out of the inn. 

“Hi, there, Felix! Look lively!’ he 
shouted, snapping a whip at the bear. 
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Then he doffed his fur cap to the crowd. 
“Ladies an’ gentlemen!” he bellowed. 
“You see before you a gen-u-ine black 
bear o’ the genus Ursus—the only gen-u- 
ine dancing bear in the United States of 
Americky!”’ 

None of the onlookers had ever heard 
of the “genus Ursus,” so they supposed 
that this black bear belonged to some 
rare new species. ‘They drew back a little 
from Felix, and looked at his owner with 
new respect. 

Trapper Pete pulled a little flute from 
his pocket and began to tootle a lively 
tune. The bear rose up on his hind legs 
and waltzed gravely around the open 
space the crowd had left for him. Shouts 
of amazement came from the audience, 
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but Luke stood silently in the front row. 
The shaggy, bulky creature looked 
very droll as he shambled about to the 
music of the little flute, but Luke sensed 
that the performance was not much fun 
for the bear. ‘There was an unhappy look 
in his eyes, and when the music stopped, 
he dropped wearily to all fours. 

Trapper Pete snapped his whip. 
“Show a little life, you lazy beast!”’ 

The bear stood on his head. Then he 
turned somersaults. Then he went 
through the manual of arms with a 
broomstick. 

“How do you like that, eh?” yelled 
Trapper Pete. “All right, Felix! Show’s 
over!’’ And snatching off his fur cap, he 
circled through the crowd. “Whatever 
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you want to give for the privilege of wit- 
nessing this truly remarkable perform- 
ance will be gratefully received!” he 
cried in an oily voice. ““Ah—thank you, 
sir. Thank you, ma’am.”’ 

Coppers and a few silver pieces clink- 
ed into the cap. Luke tossed in a penny, 
feeling that it might go hard with the 
bear if the proceeds were small. 

‘There will be another show this eve- 
ning,” proclaimed Trapper Pete, pocket- 
ing his money. 

The crowd began to scatter. ‘Trapper 
Pete undid the chain from the hitching 
post and led the bear behind the inn, 
where he tied him in the woodshed. 

All the rest of the day Luke kept think- 
ing about the bear. “It’s easy to see he’s 
afraid of that Pete fellow,” muttered the 
boy. ‘I bet he’s half starved, too.” 

Later, when he heard the flute too- 
tling, he couldn’t keep away from Felix. 
‘‘Maybe he’ll realize he has a friend in the 
audience,” he thought. 

But Felix looked as unhappy as ever. 
While Trapper Pete was collecting con- 
tributions, the bear stood with his head 
raised wistfully, as if he had caught a 
whiff of the woods beyond the town. 

‘My, what a skinny bear!”’ piped up a 
little girl suddenly. “‘And he looks as if 
there were moths in his fur.” 

‘Mister, you'd better use some of your 
money to buy your bear a decent meal,”’ 
a man said. “The critter’s stomach’s rub- 
bin’ against his backbone.” 

Trapper Pete’s face wore a_ black 
scowl as he led the bear back to the wood- 
shed. When Felix moved too slowly, he 
stung his sensitive nose with the whip. 

For dessert that night Luke’s mother 
served crusty, new-baked rolls and gen- 
erous wedges of honeycomb. Luke was 
about to take a big bite of the honeycomb 
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when he remembered that bears love 
honey. With a sigh he put the honeycomb 
back on his plate. 

‘‘Ma, do you mind if I give my honey 
to the bear at the inn?” 

“Why Luke, I never knew you to re- 
fuse a sweet before! Is the poor creature 
that hungry?” 

‘He doesn’t look any too well fed,” 
Luke’s father said. ““And the innkeeper 
told me that he has had to interfere to 
save the beast from cruel treatment.” 

“Eat your honey, Luke,” said Mrs. 
Pepper. “I'll give you more for the bear.”’ 

After supper Luke slipped across to 
the deserted inn yard. As he approached 
the shed, he felt a sudden surge of fear. 
What if Trapper Pete’s meanness had 
made the bear detest all people? He 
would have to go close to give Felix the 
honey—and a blow from one of those 
huge paws would flatten him like a pan- 
cake! 

‘Felix, good boy! Good ol’ Felix,’”’ he 
mumbled in a shaky voice. 

The bear caught a whiff of honey-odor 





“No more honey,’ Luke said regretfully 





ly 


and whimpered like an eager puppy. He 
had not tasted honey since, as a tiny cub, 
he had wandered in the forest with his 
mother. Now, when Luke flung him the 
honeycomb, he fell upon it hungrily. 
Soon the sound of his contented grunts 
and snufflings filled the shed. Luke 
watched him awhile, then, seeing that 
no one had provided the bear with water, 
he found an empty wooden piggin and 
filled it at the well. 

By this time Felix had gobbled up all 
the honey. He licked his sticky paws and 
looked at the boy with a comical expres- 
sion, asking for more. 

“All gone,” said Luke regretfully. He 
pushed the piggin toward Felix and stole 
away while the bear was lapping water 
noisily. 

“You'd think that trapper fellow 
would take the trouble to carry the poor 
bear a little water,’ Luke said when he 
returned home. 

‘“‘A man like that shouldn’t be allowed 
to have an animal,” sighed Mrs. Pepper. 

Luke thought so too. After he went to 


and pushed the water towards the bear. 


his room, in the kitchen ell, he kept 
thinking about Felix. His troubled 
thoughts would not let him sleep. 

‘Something should be done about that 
bear,” he murmured, as he tossed upon 
the rustling cornhusk mattress. 

Then suddenly it came to him that he 
was the one to help Felix. He was the only 
one who cared enough! 

He jumped out of bed and hustled in- 
to his clothes. With a deep sigh he found 
the big lump of maple-sugar candy he 
was saving in a crock on the shelf. He 
crammed the candy into his pocket and 
climbed softly out upon the slanting roof 
on the ell porch. Creeping over to the 
edge, he swung by his hands and then 
dropped to the ground. Like a shadow, 
he stole across the street to the yard of 
the dark, silent inn. 

Not a sound came from the shadowy 
depths of the woodshed. Would Felix 
raise a commotion when he was roused, 
or would he realize that Luke came as a 
friend? 

“Felix!” whispered Luke. 

A chain clanked in the darkness. Luke 
went limp with fright. His hand closed 
nervously over the sticky lump in his 
pocket. “I hope you like maple sugar as 
well as honey!” he muttered. 

The bear gave a low, puppy-like whim- 
per and strained eagerly at the end of his 
chain. He had recognized the friend who 
had brought him honey! 

‘Here you are, boy!”’ whispered Luke, 
tossing him the candy. 

Felix nuzzled the sweetmeat hungrily 
as Luke yanked the chain loose from the 
sturdy peg that was driven into the floor. 
Felix finished the candy and swung his 
head curiously toward his visitor, and 
panic gripped Luke again. The bear 
bulked huge in the darkness! What if he 
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decided to attack? “Come on, Felix!” 
Luke said crisply, and, to his relief, the 
bear followed him willingly out of the 
shed. 

Felix had been captured when he was 
a cub, and his first master had been kind. 
There was something about this boy that 
reminded him of his old master, so Felix 


to growl softly, and a new light flickered 
in his tired eyes. 

Up ahead, Luke heard the growl and 
his scalp prickled, but he kept doggedly 
on his way. Beyond the orchard was a rail 
fence, and he wondered desperately how 
he was going to get Felix over it. He 
scrambled over himself and then pulled 





Luke heard the bear growling behind him, and his scalp prickled. 


followed along, like a big dog going for 
a walk. 

Luke led the bear through the sleeping 
town, and then through Brown’s or- 
chard; where the friendly stars winked 
down cheerily through the treetops. A 
breeze swept down from the woods, 
bringing the scent of pine and the fresh, 
sweet smell of mountain springs. Felix 
raised his head to sniff the air. He began 
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gently on the chain, urging Felix to fol- 
low. The bear halted and sniffed uncer- 
tainly at the rails. 

‘Come on, Felix!’’ cried Luke impa- 
tiently. ‘““You’ve got to be far away from 
here by morning!” 

Finally Felix clambered awkwardly 
over the rails. 

“Good boy!” exclaimed Luke, wishing 
that he dared pat the bear’s head. 
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Now they were in the woods, and Felix 
showed an increasing desire to loiter 
along the way. He wanted to investigate 
every tree stump and fallen log, and 
every so often he had to stop to enjoy the 
fragrance-laden breezes. He was more 
and more impatient of the restraint of 
collar and chain, but Luke succeeded in 
coaxing him onward until they had 
crossed the ridge. Halfway down the 
other slope of the ridge he paused. 

Below them stretched a wooded valley 
where Felix could live in safety. Luke 
knew it was dotted with silvery lakes and 
streams that were teeming with fish. 
There were patches of wild berries and 
other sources of food bears like. 

Cautiously Luke reached out toward 
the fastening on the bear’s collar. Felix 
backed away. Now that he was deep in 
the forest he no longer felt a tie of com- 
panionship with this human being. A 
wild longing for freedom possessed him. 
He reared up on his haunches and a 
growl rumbled in his chest. 

Luke was terrified. “Stand still, Felix! 
I’m trying to set you free!” 

He pulled the chain. Felix jerked 
away, and under the strain the worn col- 
lar parted. The bear shook his head vio- 
lently, then dropped to all fours. Instinct 
warned Luke to stand perfectly still. For, 
a long moment he and the bear stared at 
each other in the starlit darkness. Then, 
slowly, Felix turned and headed down 
the slope. 

“Go on!” breathed Luke. ‘“Go so far 
Trapper Pete will never find you!” 

The bear paused and looked back, as 
if he were taking a last farewell of man- 
kind. Then his head swung back toward 
the beckoning valley and he stood savor- 
ing the night breeze with its wonderful 
odors. He broke into a shambling run, 
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and suddenly the leafy shadows closed 
over him. 

“Good luck, Felix!” breathed Luke. 

He made short work of his own way 
home, carrying the broken collar and 
chain with him. He’d leave them in the 
woodshed, and in the morning Trapper 
Pete would find them and think that 
Felix had broken away. 

As he approached the inn he felt a little 
uneasy. He began to realize he had acted 
in a very highhanded manner with 
another person’s property. 

“I should have offered to buy Felix,” 
he muttered. He knew that Trapper 
Pete did not deserve to have the animal, 
but still he wondered unhappily whether 
he would be able to look the man in the 
eyes the next morning. 

Leaning against the stable wall, he 
fought the thing out with himself. ... 


“Luke, guess what happened at the 
inn.’ It was Jim Gardner at the stable 
door the next morning. 

Luke was saddling Whitey. He turned 
to look at his friend. 

‘The dancing bear disappeared in the 
night!’’ burst out Jim. “Golly, imagine 
a bear running loose in the town while 
we were all asleep! But here’s the funny 
thing, the collar and chain are still in the 
woodshed, and Trapper Pete found a 
wad of money inside the collar.”’ 

“Well, what do you know!” drawled 
Luke. ‘Maybe Injuns took the bear and 
left the money in payment.” 

‘“Injuns! Why there hasn’t been an In- 
jun near here in years!’ exclaimed Jim 
scornfully. “But Trapper Pete says that 
he’s glad to be rid of the pesky bear.” 

“Then everyone is satisfied,’ said 
Luke, thinking he would have to begin 
saving all over again for his horse. 


ells 











SPORT CLOSE-UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


Speed and skillful ball handling made 
Rex Hendryx the outstanding player in 
the Brookston-Elkhart game of the 1951 
Indiana High School basketball tourna- 
ment. Hendryx, a Brookston High for- 
ward, was only five-foot-three, the small- 
est in the tournament. 

But Hendryx was an expert dribbler. 
Here we see him on his way to a score as 
he dribbles away from the Elkhart guard. 
He twists and turns to keep his body be- 
tween the ball and the Elkhart man 
guarding him. In the play pictured here, 
the crafty Hendryx has maneuvered into 
a position where the Elkhart guard can- 
not stop him without committing a foul, 








which would give Hendryx a free throw 
at the basket. 

Hendryx shows exactly how to dribble 
past the defense without losing the ball. 
First, he blocks out his opponent with 
his body, always keeping his back to the 
Elkhart man. Second, he keeps the ball, 
which he must bounce as he runs, out and 
away from his feet so that he won’t kick 
it. Third, he keeps his free left hand ex- 
tended to prevent a sudden attack from 
that side. Fourth and most important of 
all, Rex Hendryx keeps his eyes on the 
court and not on the ball. A good drib- 
bler never looks at the ball while drib- 
bling, for he must see where he is going 
and see where all the 
other players in the 
game are. 

Rex Hendryx was 
hard to stop, but bas- 
ketball is a team 
game, and even such 
a star as Hendryx 
could not carry the 
Brookston squad to 
victory. 

Although _ Brook- 
ston lost this hard- 
fought game to the 
Elkhart High team at 
Lafayette, Indiana, 
the crowds cheered 
Rex Hendryx many 
times during the 
game for some of the 
best dribbling in the 
entire tournament. 
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By JOHN HORNBY 
Illustrated by FRANK DOBIAS 


Doug Whiffle clattered down the cel- 
lar steps. He didn’t usually hurry down 
so fast when he had to stoke the furnace 
on Saturdays. But there was something 
else besides coal in the cellar this morn- 
ing. 

“I bet nobody else in Harnham has a 
stem of bananas,” he said to himself. 
“They should be just ripe for eating 
now!” 

A huge stem of luscious-looking yel- 
low bananas was hanging beside the cel- 
lar window. Jack Whiffle, Doug’s sailor 
uncle, had brought them as a present 
when he had come home from his last 
voyage a week earlier. The fruit had been 
green then, but the warmth of the cellar 
had ripened it just as Uncle Jack had said 
it would. 

Doug seized the shovel by the middle 
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of its handle. It was hard for him to lift, 
for Doug was small for an eleven- 
year-old. In fact, all of him was small ex- 
cept his ears. They were enormous and 
provided convenient handfuls for the 
bigger boys to grasp when they wanted to 
bully him. 

But Doug was too busy to think of that 
at the moment. He swiftly shoveled coal 
until the furnace was full. Then he closed 
the door with a bang and turned to the 
bananas. 

Carefully he chose two of the biggest 
fruit from the middle of the stem. They 
were good. He tried one more. Before 
long there was a big gap where the ba- 
nanas had been and he could see the stem. 
There was something large and white 
wrapped around it. 

Suddenly Doug realized what the 
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thing was. It was an enormous cocoon. As 
he watched, it shivered. 

“It’s going to open!’’ Doug gasped, his 
eyes bulging with excitement. 

The end of the cocoon swelled for a 
moment. Then a scaly paw _ burst 
through the white covering. Another fol- 
lowed it, then a long lizard-like body 
dragged itself clear. 

The lizard-like creature paused a sec- 
ond, and dropped on all fours to the 


ground. It stood in front of Doug, gently: 


waving its spear-shaped tail to and fro. It 
lifted two wings from its sides and raised 
them high above the scaly triangles along 


its back. Yet it did not attempt to fly. It - 


was only stretching itself as a butterfly 
does when it sheds its cocoon. 

But this creature was no butterfly. It 
was as big as a small dog and as red as a 
fire engine. 

“Grandad’s whiskers!’’ gasped Doug. 
“I wonder if it’s dangerous!” 

The creature reached its ugly red 
mouth upwards and nibbled at a banana. 

“You'll make yourself sick,’ cried 
Doug, darting forward. “You can’t eat 
banana skins!”’ He seized a ripe fruit, 
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peeled it and held it out gingerly. The 
creature ate it in one gulp. 

“It’s quite tame, whatever it is,”” said 
Doug with relief as he fed it until it could 
eat no more. Then the creature ran up 
the banana stem and, curling itself 
around it, went to sleep. 

Doug did not know what to do. He 
scratched his bushy head, then ate a ba- 
nana while he thought it all out. Gosh, 
those bananas were good! 

‘There was a step outside. A dark 
shadow crossed the cellar window. Doug 
groaned. He recognized Tubby George, 
the local bully. 

Doug seized an old coat and flung it 
around the bananas as Tubby George 
pushed his head through the window. 

“It’s no use trying to hide the banan- 
as,” Tubby jeered. “I saw your uncle 
bring them and I reckoned they'd be ripe 
by now.” 

Doug’s ears went fiery red with anger 
as Tubby reached for some bananas, and 
he leaped forward to prevent the theft. 
Tubby jerked part of the coat over 
Doug’s head and chuckled. He had 
caught a glimpse of something red. 
Doug’s big ears, he thought. He grabbed 
for them and gave a terrific twist. 

There was a sudden growl and a bright 
red bundle of fury flung itself out from 
under the coat. It wasn’t Doug’s ears that 
Tubby had twisted! It was two of the red 
triangles that stood out on the cocoon 
creature’s back! Snapping and snarling, 
the creature rushed for Tubby. 

The fat boy jerked back from the win- 
dow with such force that he nearly took 
the window frame with him. But quick 
as he was, the creature was even quicker. 
It leaped through the window and nip- 
ped Tubby in the seat of his pants as he 
turned to flee. 
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The creature came back through the 
window and dropped gently into the cel- 
lar in front of Doug. It raised its wings a 
little and wiggled them as if it were well 
pleased with itself. 

‘““Grandad’s whiskers! You scared him,”’ 
chuckled Doug. “You deserve the biggest 
banana of the bunch for that! 

“T’ll have to find out what other sort 
of stuff you can eat,’’ Doug said to the ani- 
mal as he fixed a piece of rope around its 
neck. He tugged at the string, and the ani- 
mal followed him out of the basement as 
meekly as a well-trained dog. 

There was a pet shop in Harnham. 
Mr. George, Tubby’s father, owned it. 
Doug hoped he could reach it without at- 
tracting too much attention. Stepping 
out of the garden by the back gate, he 
crossed some fields and reached High 
Street by a short cut. He whisked into the 
pet shop. 

“What can I1...’’ Mr. George began, 








bustling forward. Then he caught a 
glimpse of the red creature on the end of 
Doug’s string. He goggled. “Where did 
you get that creature?” 

‘T’ve come to ask you what I should 
feed it,”” said Doug, quickly explaining 
how he had found the animal. “And 
could you tell me what it is, please?”’ 

Mr. George fixed a pair of spectacles 
on his nose. He examined the creature 
very carefully. 

“It’s a type of Calamozo,” he said 
slowly. ““Or, in common words, a dragon. 
A dwarf variety. A dwarf dragon—”’ 

“Grandad’s whiskers!”” gasped Doug. 
‘‘A dwarf dragon! It’s better than having 
a dog!”’ 

“You don’t intend to keep it?” de- 
manded Mr. George. ‘‘It has to be fed on 
fresh fruit—” 

“Tl spend all my pocket money feed- 
ing it!” declared Doug. 

“It’s got to be kept warm. It’s come 





“In common words,’ said Mr. George, “its a dragon, a dwarf dragon.” 














from some very hot, tropical island—’’ 

“I'll buy it a coat like the ones that grey- 
hounds wear.” 

“Well, I don’t know!” said the store- 
keeper thoughtfully. “‘I’ll tell you what. 
Let me keep it for you. I'll put it in a 
cage in my window. George and the 
dragon! Why, I'll even pay you for it.” 

“But I’m not going to sell him to live 
in a cage,” protested Doug, keeping a 
firm hold on the rope. “I’m going to,keep 
him. So will you sell me one of those dog 
coats you have hanging up there, please?”’ 

‘They are pretty expensive,” said Mr. 
George and a crafty look crossed his face. 
‘He won't need a coat if you let me keep 
him.” 

“I guess he’s warm enough today even 
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without a coat,’’ said Doug hastily as he 
backed out. 

“Anyway, he’s not going to get you,” 
he told the dragon as they ran home. 
“You're mine and I’m going to christen 
you Desmond—Desmond the Dragon! 
What do you think of that?” 

Desmond lifted his wings a little way 
into the air and wiggled them. A super 
name, he seemed to say. 

Desmond was intelligent, there was no 
doubt about it. It took Doug less than an 
hour to train him to sit up and beg. ‘That 
done, Doug took him to the edge of a 
wood at the bottom of the field and be- 
gan to teach him to retrieve sticks. Des- 
mond was good at that, too. 

‘‘Now bring this back,” Doug ordered, 
throwing another stick as far as he could. 

Desmond was a scarlet streak as he 
flashed over the ground. He disappeared 
behind the bushes. He dashed back and 
laid something at Doug’s feet. Doug bent 
and picked it up. 

“It’s a ripe peach!” he gasped in amaze- 
ment. “Where did you get this?” 

Desmond couldn't tell him, of course. 
But he ran back to the bushes. Doug fol- 
lowed. ‘There was another peach. Further 
on was a big orange. Beyond it lay a pear. 
And beyond that a bright red apple. 

“Grandad’s whiskers!’’ Doug whistled. 
“It must have been raining fruit!” 

Suddenly the dragon stiffened and 
snarled. Doug looked in front. Behind a 
tree stood Tubby George. He was throw- 
ing an orange on the ground. 

Doug was amazed. Tubby wasn’t the 
sort to give food away. 

Like a lightning flash, the red dwarf 
dragon scorched across the field. ‘Tubby 
gave a yell of terror, dropped his basket, 
and scrambled up a tree as fast as he 
could. Desmond reached the bottom of 
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the trunk. His wings lifted. He wiggled 
them, ready for a short flight after Thubby. 

“Don’t let him come up,” Tubby 
pleaded, his frightened face looking 
down through the branches. “Don’t let 
him come up!” 

“Tell me why you're throwing the 
fruit around then,” demanded Doug. 

“TI won't!” shouted Tubby. 

“Tell me, or I'll let him come up!” 

“I won't!” repeated ‘Tubby. 

“Here, Desmond!’’ Doug ordered, 
turning round. His face fell. Desmond 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” roared Tubby. “Ha! 
Ha! I'll tell you now. I put out that fruit 
to make a trail from your home to our 
shop. Once there, the dragon goes into 
one of our cages.” 

Doug wasted no time. He dashed across 
the field. ‘There was a wall at the bottom, 
and the wall surrounded the pet-shop 
yard. Desmond was just disappearing 
through a gate in the wall. 

Doug gave a frantic shout, but he was 
too late. Someone slammed the gate. Des- 
mond was a prisoner. 

The wall was high but Doug scrambled 
up it. Below he could see Desmond tied 
to a doorpost by a thick rope. Suddenly 
a burly figure came round the corner. 

“Get off there!” Mr. George roared at 
the boy on the wall. “Get away!” 

“I want Desmond,” Doug shouted 
back. “‘He’s mine!” 

‘Desmond? I don’t know what you're 
talking about,” boomed the big man. 
“Get off my property.” 

He picked up a chunk of coal and flung 
it at Doug. Doug’s ears wiggled angrily. 
He made a smart catch and pitched the 
coal right back. It missed Mr. George, 
but it hit the doorpost and broke into a 
dozen fragments around Desmond. 
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That annoyed the little dragon. He bit 
at a piece of coal. He chewed it a mo- 
ment, swallowed it, and hunted for more. 
He seemed to like it as well as bananas— 
if not better. 

Mr. George gazed with amazement. 
“There's fire coming out of its mouth!”’ 
he screamed and jumped aside. 

Sure enough, smoke and little tongues 
of flame were spouting from Desmond's 
jaws. He turned his head. The flames 
licked the rope holding him. There was 
a smell of burning and the rope fell apart. 
Desmond was free! 

‘“My pets! My pets!” yelled Mr. George 
in a scared voice. “He'll burn them.” 

‘Here, Des, here,’’ shouted Doug, pat- 
ting the wall beside him. 

Desmond turned round.once or twice, 
then put out his wings, and flew up on 
the wall. Doug put his hand on Des- 
mond, but the minute his fingers touched 
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the red neck he drew them away. Des- 
mond was too hot to touch! 

‘Take him away! Take him away!”’ 
Mr. George kept crying. 

“If you want me to move him, you'll 
have to give me something to wrap him 
in!” Doug shouted. 

Mr. George threw up a sack. 

“Too thin!” yelled Doug, flinging it 
back. “Something thicker!” 

There was a smart coat hanging from 
a nail. It had belonged to a greyhound. 
Mr. George threw this up to Doug. 

“That's just what I wanted!” grinned 
Doug as he slipped it on Desmond's back. 
He slid from the wall. Desmond followed 
him across the fields, still spouting flames 
and smoke. 

“If you'd only stop breathing fire, Des- 
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mond,” said Doug, “anybody would 
think you were a dog. That coat is a good 
disguise.” 

They came to a brook. Doug leaped it, 
but Desmond stopped on the edge and 
put his head into the water. There was a 
sizzling noise and a huge cloud of steam 
spouted up into the air, hiding dragon, 
brook, and Doug. 

‘““Grandad’s whiskers!’’ shouted Doug. 
“What are you doing now?” Then he 
grinned with relief as the steam cleared, 
and Desmond lifted his mouth from the 
water. The fire had made the dragon 
thirsty, and the water had put his fire out. 
He reached up and nuzzled Doug’s bulg- 
ing pocket. 

“You're hungry,” grinned Doug. “So 
am I.” Desmond raised his wings and 
wiggled them as Doug fed him an orange. 
And Doug’s ears wiggled too as he bit 
into the juiciest pear he’d ever tasted. 











“Take him away,’ yelled Mr. George, pointing at the fire-breathing dragon. 
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By JAKE KLIMO 
Illustrated by JOHN WONSETLER 


Yes, sir, Jimmiy, I was forty-five days 
adrift on the open sea once, and I en- 
joyed every minute of it! Drop your 
anchor while I tell you how it happened. 

It was during the war, and I had ship- 
ped out on a steamship. We were north- 
east of Puerto Rico when a submarine 
got us. As soon as the torpedo struck, I 
rushed below to see what damage had 
been done. Suddenly the ship lurched 
and I fell, striking my head against the 
bulkhead. 

It must have been hours later when | 
woke up. By then the ship was almost 
awash, lying far over on her side. I stag- 
gered out on the slanting deck and found 
the ship deserted. ‘The crew had left me, 
probably thinking I was dead, and now 
I was alone on a doomed ship! 

The lifeboats were gone, but all four 
of the life rafts had been left. I tripped 
them into the water and then paddled 
around collecting them and lashing them 
together. I worked fast, expecting the 
ship to go under at any moment. When | 
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turned to look at it again, I was astonish- 
ed to see that it had stopped sinking! 

If that’s the case, I said to myself, I'll 
just go back aboard her and get some 
more gear. I got food, water, blankets, 
books, and clothes. ‘That night I tied my 
rafts to the ship with a long line and slept 
like a stone under the tropical stars. 

The next morning the steamer was ly- 
ing the same, so I set about rigging my 
rafts for real sea-going comfort. As each 
of those rafts was designed to accommo- 
date thirty men, you can see I had plenty 
of room! I broke open the carpenter's 
locker and took tools to the rafts. With 
lumber and tarpaulins, I built roofs and 
sides on them. 

I worked for three days while the weath- 
er remained calm, rigging my sea-going 
home. The first raft was my galley, with 
a stove, coal, and cooking utensils. ‘The 
second raft was my bedroom, with a bunk 
and lockers for my clothes. ‘The third was 
my study, where I stowed all my naviga- 
tional equipment, charts and books, and 
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the last raft became a storehouse for the 
barrels of water and cases of food taken 
from the ship’s storerooms. 

I completed my rigging on the fourth 
day and hurried to finish because the 
wind had sprung up, and the steamship 
was settling slowly. I shoved away from 
the ship and by nightfall the wind had 
carried me out of sight of the vessel to- 
ward the Bahamas a thousand miles away. 
This seems like a great distance, but I 
wasn't worried a bit. I had enough food 
and water to last six months! 

Then began endless days of reading, 
fishing and lounging in my four-room 
apartment. The second week a storm 
came up and for two days my rafts were 
beaten and pounded by the wind and the 
seas. | took a noon observation of the sun 
as soon as the storm had passed and found 
that I had been blown north of the Ba- 
hamas and was now in the Antilles Cur- 
rent. This would carry me to the north- 
westwards and land me on the coast of 
North America, probably somewhere 
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near Cape Hatteras in North Carolina. 

On the thirtieth day I discovered a 
huge tiger shark following the rafts. He 
was an ugly monster about twenty feet 
long. He remained with me for fifteen 
days. ‘loward the last I got so lonely I 
talked to the shark, and sometimes I be- 
lieve he answered me! 

Then one morning I sighted land! I 
jumped up and down and almost fell off 
the raft in my excitement. The trip 
would have ended for me right then be- 
cause my friend the shark was still there, 
waiting. 

‘That afternoon a fisherman picked me 
up and towed my strange craft into har- 
bor. I had a hard time convincing people 
I'd been adrift for forty-five days because 
I was perfectly healthy and had gained 
ten pounds! 

I hope all your shipwrecks are as pleas- 
ant as that one, Jimmy. And now I have 
to stow this fishing tackle and head for 
home. Drop in another day and maybe 
I can spin you another yarn. 
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By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
Illustrated by HILDA MILOCHE 


HE tiny gray house had only five 

tiny rooms, but twenty-one people 
lived in it: Elizabeth and her father, Jo- 
seph McEntee, and Elizabeth's two older 
sisters, Frances and Margaret, and their 
seventeen dolls. 

“I want a doll!” Elizabeth said at the 
supper table. 

Her father’s big rough hand paused in 
the act of raising his fork to his mouth. 
‘A doll! You want a doll!” He looked at 
Frances and Margaret. “All over the 
house they are—the dolls! Big ones, little 
ones. Raggy ones, china ones. Some well 
dressed, some not fit to be seen on the 
street! ‘They sit in chairs and stare at me. 
They take their ease on the sofa. I trip 
over them on the floor. And now Eliza- 
beth says, ‘I want a doll!’”’ 

“Oh, I do!’ Elizabeth said again. 
‘“There’s nothing I want more!”’ 








‘How many have you got already?” her 
father asked. 


“None,” Elizabeth said. “All the dolls 
in this house belong to Francie and 
Margie. I don’t have a doll.” 

Joseph McEntee slowly scratched the 
side of his face. ‘““Well, now I didn’t know 
that,’’ he said. “But I know what your 
good mother would say, God rest her 
soul! She’d say, ‘Help yourself, child!’ 
Or maybe better, she'd say, ‘Frances and 
Margaret, give a few of your children to 
your little sister!’ ” 

“I’ve told Elizabeth she can always play 
with my dolls,” Frances said. “I have 
nine! Elizabeth can play with them just 
as if they belonged to her.” 

‘That's what I’ve told her, too,’’ Mar- 
garet said. “I have eight! I even told her 
she could take one to bed with her every 
night, and dress it and feed it—just as if 
she owned it!”’ 

“Well, now that seems 
enough,” Joseph McEntee said. 


generous 
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But Elizabeth lowered her head and 
swallowed the lump that had come into 
her throat. Then in a faint voice she ask- 
ed. ““Could—could you buy me one?”’ 

Joseph McEntee shook his head. “Now 
where’s the sense to that? A house full of 
dolls, and your two sisters so generous, 
and yet you say, ‘Could you buy me one?’ 
There’s no sense to it at all! So finish your 
supper now and don't be askin’ for what 
you don’t need. 

“There, that’s right. I feel better when 
I see you smile!” 

But deep within her Elizabeth was not 
smiling. “A doll,” she thought. “If only 
I could have one for my very own!”’ 

And then she remembered the doll 
that sometimes came to her at night, 
when she was in bed. 

It was a big doll, soft and friendly, and 
its name was Josephine. Just before Eliza- 
beth would go to sleep—and sometimes 
even after she was asleep—Josephine 
would laugh and talk to her. And once 
Josephine put her arms round her neck 
and whispered, “I’m going to stay with 
you always!’ But in the morning, of 
course, she was gone... . 
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Elizabeth finished her supper now and 
carried her dishes into the kitchen. 
Through the window she could see the 
city in the valley. It made her think of 
the big stores and of rows of dolls behind 
windows. Then she thought, “If I could 
earn some money, maybe I could buy a 
doll like Josephine!”’ 

So the next morning, after her father 
had put on his overalls and gone to work, 
Elizabeth walked up the road to where 
Mr. and Mrs. Perry lived. 

‘“‘Can._I do an errand for you, or some- 
thing?” she asked the small, white-haired 
lady who came to the door. 

Mrs. Perry shook her head. “No, dear,”’ 
she replied, ‘‘there’s nothing I want 
done.” 

Elizabeth went to the next house. 
‘Would there be an errand I could do for 
you?” she said to Mrs. Stevens, who 
answered the bell. 
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“You're the first child ever to come 


“No,” Mrs. Stevens said, “I have no 
errand for fou to do.” 

Elizabeth glanced toward the baby 
carriage on the porch. “Could I watch 
the baby for you?” 

Mrs. Stevens shook her head. “I can 
watch the baby myself from the window.” 

After she had closed the door, her little 
boy William, who was sitting on the steps, 
smiled up at Elizabeth. “Why do you 
want to run errands and watch babies?” 
he asked. 

“Because I want a doll,” Elizabeth re- 
plied. “I need money to buy one.” 

Elizabeth went to the next house, then 
the next and the next and the next, but 
it seemed that no one wanted a little girl 
to run errands or watch babies. 

Now she looked doubtfully toward the 
last house on the road. It was even 
smaller than her own house, and the 
paint was gone, and the porch sagged. 
That was where old Mrs. Winch lived, 
alone with her cat. Mrs. Winch was tall 
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to this house!’ Mrs. Winch said. 


and thin and bent and gray, and her dark 
eyes were set in deep hollows. ‘The chil- 
dren were afraid of her. 

“I wouldn’t go to that house!” a voice 
behind Elizabeth said, and, turning her 
head, she saw William again. His blue 
eyes were wide. “Nobody ever goes 
there! The woman who lives there—she’s 
different from other people—” 

‘‘Just the same, she might need an er- 
rand done,” Elizabeth said and walked 
up the steps of the sagging porch. 

“Can I do an errand for you?” she ask- 
ed when Mrs. Winch opened the door. 

Mrs. Winch stared hard with her dark 
unblinking eyes. “You're the first child 
ever to come to this house!” she said. 
“Why do you want to do an errand?” 

Elizabeth told her about the seventeen 
dolls and how very much she longed for 
a doll of her own. “If I could earn some 
money, running errands, maybe I could 
buy a doll,” she explained. 

“Well, it’s too bad you came to me,” 
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Mrs. 


Winch said. “Oh, yes, there’s 
enough errands to do! You could go 
down to the mailbox and see if there’s a 
letter from my daughter in California. 
She broke her ankle, and I’m anxious to 
know how she is. I can’t walk more than 
a few steps because of my feet, and some- 
times it’s days before anybody thinks to 
‘fetch my mail up. 

“There’s other little things I want 
done, but I couldn’t pay you. I haven't 
the money, not a cent!” 

Elizabeth didn’t know quite what to 
say. 

‘So you'd better run along now,” Mrs. 
Winch added. 

But Elizabeth remained motionless as 
a swift thought came to her. This woman, 
wanting things, must feel very much the 
way she herself felt about the doll! 

“Run along now,” Mrs. Winch said 
again. 

Then Elizabeth suddenly laughed. 
“Tll run!” she exclaimed. “But I'll be 
right back!’’ And she went racing down 
the road to the mailbox. 

“Here!” she cried excitedly when she 
returned. “Here is a letter, and it’s mark- 
ed California!” 

As the woman tore the envelope open, 
Elizabeth noticed a blouse that had blown 
off the clothesline, and she ran to get it. 
Other pieces of clothing were scattered 
among the bushes. While she was carry- 
ing them to the house, she saw William 
on the far side of the road, his eyes still 
wide, staring at her. 

Smiling, Mrs. Winch put the letter 
down. “My daughter is much better— 
and you are a dear child!” she said, look- 
ing at the clothes Elizabeth had gathered 
up. 

“T’ll go to the mailbox for you every 
day,” Elizabeth promised. “And if you'll 
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tell me what other things you want 
done—” 

“Yes, I'll tell you what they are, but 
first wait a moment.” And Mrs. Winch 
made her way into the house. 

When she came out again, Elizabeth 
gave a gasp. In her hands Mrs. Winch 
was carrying a doll, big and soft and 
friendly, a doll just like Josephine! 

"Twas my daughter’s,’ Mrs. Winch 
said. “It’s old-fashioned, but would you 
like to have it? Here, child—” 

“Oh!” Elizabeth murmured as she 
hugged the doll to her. “Oh, thank you! 
‘Thank you!” 

As she turned around, she saw William 
once more. He was on the near side of the 
road now, close to the house. Mrs. Winch 
waved to him, and he smiled. 

“Oh, William!” Elizabeth called hap- 
pily. “See what I have!” 

And as she went down the steps, the 
doll’s arms seemed to tighten round her 
neck while a tiny familiar voice whisper- 
ed, “I’m going to stay with you always!” 
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One night long ago, in a faraway land, a hungry 
tiger came into a village. He was prowling about, 
looking for food, when he heard men coming down 
the street. Afraid that they might be hunters, he ran 
and hid in a stable. 

The stable was next to a little hut and, through 
the wall, the tiger heard a child crying and a woman 
talking to it. The tiger’s eyes gleamed as he thought 
what a nice supper those two would make as soon as 
the men passed. 

Then he heard the woman say to the crying child, 
“Hush, or the tiger will come and eat you.” 

But the baby only cried harder. 

Then the mother said, “Be still, my little one, here 
is candy.” And the child became quiet. 

“What is this candy that frightens a child more 
than a tiger, so that he stops crying at once?” the 
beast thought to himself. 

At that moment, the child’s father came into the 
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stable. He wanted to take his cow out to the pasture 
to graze until morning. But it was so dark in the 
stable that he mistook the tiger for his cow and 
quickly slipped the halter over the tiger’s head. 

The tiger thought, “This must be the terrible 
candy!” So he ran as fast as he could out of the stable 
and down the street with the man hanging on to the 
halter. 

As they crossed the first field, the moon came up 
and the man saw the tiger. He dropped the rope and 
ran the other way. 

But the tiger did not dare look back until he 
reached the edge of the forest. Then when he peered 
out from the shelter of the underbrush, he saw only 
a poor man running for the village. The tiger was so 
ashamed when he saw how he had been fooled that 
he slunk off into the forest and never came near the 


village again. So he never knew what the power of 
candy really was. 
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MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

You can make a magnifying glass with 
just a round jar filled with water. When 
you put your hand on the glass and look 
at it through the opposite side, it will 
look bigger than it is. A magnifying glass 
is always curved—it has to be curved to 
make things look larger. 

You can make a magnifier from any- 
thing that is curved and transparent. 
Even a drop of water or a clear ice cube 
can be used. Take a hairpin or piece of 
thin wire and bend one end to make a 
loop about an eighth of an inch wide. 
Use an eye dropper to fill the loop with 
water and you will have a magnifier. 

When water freezes, it expands. Be- 
cause of this, ice cubes bulge up at the 
center. Usually ice cubes are cloudy be- 
cause they are made from water with air 
bubbles in it. You can get clear ice if you 
first boil the water to drive out the air. 
As the water heats, you can see little air 
bubbles rise up to the surface. After it 
cools, freeze the boiled, airless water and 
then take out a clear cube. Look through 
the curved bulge and you will have a 
magnifier—until the ice melts. 

The reason why glass, water, and ice 
can be used as magnifiers is that these 
substances bend the light which passes 
through them. Set a spoon at an angle 
in a jar that is half filled with water. It 
will look as if it is broken right at the 
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Prove It Yourself 


By ROSE WYLER 


sof Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 





water level. This is because slanting 
light rays are bent out of their paths as 
they go from air to water. When slanting 
light beams go from a thinner to a thicker 
substance, they are slowed up and swerve, 
just as car wheels slow and swerve in pass- 
ing from pavement to mud. 

As light travels from air to glass, it is 
bent. If you have a magnifying lens, you 
will notice that the surface bulges. The 
purpose of the bulge is to bring the bent 
light rays together at one point, called 
the focal point. An object placed here 
will appear to be sharp and clear. We 
say it is in focus. The more a lens bulges, 
the more it will bend light and the closer 
the focal point will be to the lens. This is 
why you must bring your hand close to 
the jar of water to see it magnified 
clearly. 

You can see how a lens focuses light 
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by holding a magnifying glass in strong 
sunlight. Place a piece of paper under 
the glass. Then move the lens so that the 
circle of sunlight passing through it gets 
smaller and smaller until it seems to be- 
come just a spot. A match that is not a 
safety match, placed at this point, will 
take fire if sunlight is focused on it. ‘Try 
this with thin paper, making sure to 
spread it on a saucer or some fireproof 
material. 





Even a pinhole will aid in magnifying 
because the light that passes through it 
can be brought into focus. Stick a pin 
through a card and try reading print 
through it. An improved glassless mag- 
nifier can be made with an ordinary 
spool. Cut a circle of cardboard to fit one 
end of the spool. Punch a hole in the 
center with a needle and then glue or 
Scotch tape it to the spool. ‘The pinhole 
does not actually magnify, but since it 
makes nearby objects appear sharper, 
they seem bigger. 

The eyepiece of a telescope, micro- 
scope, or pair of opera glasses, works 
somewhat in the way the pinhole does. 
But these instruments magnify more 
than a simple hand lens does because 
they contain more than one lens. These 
must be ground so that they have just the 
right curves, and they must be set apart 
at a certain distance to bring light into 
focus. If you can get an old or cheap pair 
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of eyeglasses and remove the lenses from 
the frames, you can get some idea how 
these instruments work. Hold one lens 
so that the bulge is toward your eye and 
the other so that it is away from your eye. 
Then line up the two lenses and move 
them apart until you can see objects in 
focus. 

If the curves of the lenses go the wrong 
way, you will see objects made smaller 
instead of larger. Probably you have 
noticed that you can see things in minia- 
ture by looking through the wrong end 
of a telescope or pair of opera glasses. 
This happens when you look through the 
curved-in part of a lens. When glass is 
curved inward instead of bulging out- 
ward, it spreads light. This makes ob- 
jects appear nearer and smaller. 

In magnifying, the trick is to use curves 
that make objects look nearer, clearer 
and bigger. 
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THE MYSTERY SHIP 


By JACK BECHDOLT 
Allustrated by RAYMOND CREEKMORE 





Tue Story So Far: Ed Corbin is flying 
the Tolliver boys and their Eskimo 
friend, Kusiak, to the States when their 
plane crashes in the Arctic. Twelve-year- 
old Joe Tolliver suddenly sees the image 
of a stranded ship on the horizon. As he 
turns around, the mystery ship disap- 
pears, and is soon forgotten with the ar- 
rival of Eskimo hunters. Will the Eski- 
mos be friendly? 


Part Two 

When the natives were within hearing, 
Kusiak put aside his rifle and extended 
his open hands, palms upward. 

“We are friendly,” he shouted in the 
native tongue. ‘We have no knives.” 

The Eskimos halted uncertainly. Joe 
counted twenty-one of them. They were 
bigger than any Eskimos he had seen. 
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Kusiak was talking fast and the Eski- 
mos were talking, too. Some talked in 
answer to Kusiak, some argued among 
themselves. Joe could not understand a 
word of it. 

Finally some agreement was reached. 
The tallest and most bearded man among 
them threw down his seal spear and came 
up to them, holding out his empty hands. 
He made a fine figure of great dignity. 
Headman of the village, Joe thought. 

Kusiak translated what he said. “I am 
Nagyok. I am friendly. I have no knife.” 

“Stand perfectly still,’’ Kusiak warned 
them. “Don’t try to shake hands. When 
he speaks to you, say your name. Say ‘I 
have no knife.’ ”’ 

Led by Nagyok, the Eskimos intro- 
duced themselves, and were answered. 

Summatok . . . Iglimick . . . Ooganik 
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. the strange gutturals bewildered Joe. 
Did he have to remember these jaw- 
breaking names! 

When the last man had introduced 
himself and had been answered, Nagyok 
made a speech. 

The visitors were welcome, he said. 
They should have a good, new igloo and 
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plenty of food so long as there was a bit of 
seal meat left. Now they were to follow 
their hosts to the village where already 
the women were preparing a feast. 

There was more talk. The natives 
started toward the igloos and, according 
to instructions, the visitors followed at a 
distance. 

‘That is so that we cannot plant knives 
in their backs,” Kusiak explained. 

Joe nudged his brother. “Look at those 
bows and arrows, will you! I’ll bet they 
never saw a rifle.” 

“Did you notice the arrowheads they 
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have, Joe? Native copper pounded to a 
point with a rock. These people are liv- 
ing in the Stone Age!”’ 

The natives had reached the village. A 
number of women and children came 
running out of the snow huts, and the 
ceremony of introduction and welcome 
began again. 

Suddenly the air was split with a bed- 
lam of snarls and growls. Ceremony was 
cast aside. ‘The Eskimos began to run to- 
ward the walled-in yard where the sled 
dogs were kept. Above all the savage 
racket, Joe distinguished Rory’s voice. 
The terrier had scrambled to the top of 
the icy wall of the yard, yapping his de- 
fiance in the faces of the enraged animals 
that leaped toward him with fangs bared. 
As Joe looked, Rory overbalanced on the 
slippery wall and plunged headlong into 
the yard. 

Joe knew enough about sled dogs to 
realize how long Rory would last with 
that pack against him. He took the wall 
with a leap and hurled himself into the 
fight. 

Rory was down and half-a-dozen wolf- 
like creatures piled over him. Joe caught 
his dog by a leg, jerked him from under 
the attackers and tossed him over the 
fence, out of harm’s way. He turned to 
run for his life and fell in the midst of 
the pack. 

Strange dog or strange man, it was all 
one to these half-starved creatures. Sharp 
claws raked his clothing. Gleaming fangs 
snapped at his flesh. Luckily he wore 
thick mittens and sealskin outer clothes. 
He rolled over, burying his head in the 
hood. 

When the dogs hesitated, puzzled by 
his sudden quiet, Nagyok leaped into the 
yard. His strong arms hurled dogs in 
every direction. Other natives drove 
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the wild animals back, using their sharply 
pointed seal lances. ‘Ihe headman helped 
Joe to his feet and friendly hands lifted 
him over the wall. Rory, the cause of it 
all, had escaped unharmed. Nor was he 
in the least repentant. Obviously he con- 
sidered that he had routed the wolf-dogs 
unaided. 

I'he Stone Age... ! 

Joe recalled Steve’s words that night 
as he looked about the crowd gathered in 
Nagyok’s igloo, the biggest in the village. 

The flame of a stone lamp filled with 
seal oil cast a rich golden light over 
faces and waked 
sparks in black, slant eyes. Fantastic 


strange, flat-cheeked 


shadows moved against the curving white 
walls as a man reached for a chunk of 
meat or raised a stone bowl of seal-blood 
soup to his lips. 

The visitors were given the best place 
on the fur-covered couch of snow. The 
men crowded about them. The women 
huddled in the background. The open 
doorway and the tunnel behind it was 
filled with children and dogs. 

Rory huddled closely against Joe, 
aware of his rivals, but obviously intent 
on keeping the peace. Rory had had 
enough combat for one day! 

The Eskimos had many questions to 
ask. Kusiak was kept busy translating. 

Nagyok rose at last. Uhe strangers must 
be tired, he said. He would escort them 
to their new house. Tomorrow they 
would visit the broken sky ship and help 
them bring whatever they wished to save 
to the village. And they should have a 
team of strong, fast dogs and a sled when 
they were ready to return to their own 
country. 

As they rose, Joe nudged Kusiak. 

“Ask him if they know anything about 
the wrecked ship,” he said. 
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Kusiak put the question. A gasp of sur- 
prise answered him. Smiles vanished from 
native faces. ‘There was a tense, tight 
silence. 

“Look out,’ Kusiak whispered. ““W 

Look - & k wl red. “We 
yulled a boner, that time. These men are 
| 
scared.” 

Nagyok broke the frightening silence. 
He spoke angrily and shook his head. 





No, said Nagyok. ‘There was no white 
man’s ship. Nobody 1n this village had 
ever seen such a ship in the ice. 

The dullest onlooker could sense the 
fear Joe's question 
forced a smile and changed the subject, 
but it was plain to see the question had 


roused. Nagyok 


made the natives suspicious and un- 
friendly. Back in the privacy of their new 
igloo, Joe said, ‘““Now maybe you fellows 
will listen to me. There is a ship and these 
Eskimos know it!”’ 

Corbin nodded. “Yes, now I believe 
you. I’ve seen enough of Eskimos to know 
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when they are lying. Nagyok is lying.” 

“He is lying,’’ Kusiak agreed. ‘““Why, 
I do not know, but that doesn’t matter 
now. [hese people are scared, and fright- 
ened men are dangerous. We must be 
very careful.” 

Next day, accompanied by most of the 
village, the visitors led their hosts to the 
wrecked plane. 

Joe had looked forward to this moment 
with considerable interest. ‘The cave man 
seeing an airship for the first time! He 





expected exclamations of awe. To his 
amazement there were none. 

Nagyok and his neighbors inspected 
the plane, expressed polite concern ove! 
the wreck and set to work salvaging what- 
ever the visitors wished. 

Joe asked Kusiak about it. “They act 
as if they knew all about flying!”’ 

“Well, and so they do,” Kusiak smiled. 
Nagyok said to me just now that the 
white man is not as skillful as the Eskimo 
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in the matter of flying. Near here lives a 
very powerful shaman—that is a wizard 
—and this shaman has a sky ship which 
can travel faster than the sun and never 
get wrecked.” 

‘You mean to say they believe it!”’ 

“Certainly, if the shaman says so. And 
now, seeing our plane, they have proof 
such things exist. You see, they are very 
simple, honest people.” 

‘Joe, come here and give a hand with 
this radio stuff.’’ Steve’s hail came from 
within the plane. They gathered the 
twisted and crushed chassis and the stand- 
by batteries that gave it power. 

“It’s a mangled mess,”” Steve sighed. 
‘But I’m going to see if anything can be 
done. ‘The batteries are charged and in 
good shape, anyhow.” 

Joe didn’t see how Steve, clever as he 
was, could do much with the radio. Deli- 
cate tubes had been smashed. Coils and 
gadgets were bent shapeless. A man 
would need all the facilities of a good 
workshop to repair the damage. 

For Steve the task had a sort of grim 
fascination. As the days went by he toiled 
at the puzzle. Often his thoughts were 
gloomy. How were they to escape from 
this icy desert without means of commu- 
nication with the outer world! 

Che Eskimos continued to be friendly, 
and the visitors asked no more questions 
about the wreck. 

“T wish they’d hurry up with that sled 
they're building for us,’’ Steve burst out 
in one of his fits of discouragement. 
‘Looks as if they'd be all winter on that 
job.” 

“You're wrong, Steve,”” Kusiak smiled. 
‘Believe it or not, they’re doing a rush 
for Eskimos.” Kusiak 
lowered his voice. “I think secretly they 


job on that sled.... 


are anxious to get rid of us.”’ 
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What's this? A bench? Not bad at all! 




















(Continued from page 33. 


“Another thing,” said Steve. “Have 
you noticed how they keep an eye on us 
all the time? ‘They never let us go hunt- 
ing alone, just the four of us. Every way 
we turn there’s some obliging native goes 
along.” 

“Sure,” Kusiak exclaimed. “They're 
hiding something. I think it’s all got 
something to do with Joe’s ship.” 

By the dim light of the seal-oil lamp a 
few days later, Steve stared at scattered 
radio parts. His lean figure slumped de- 
jectedly. 

“It’s no use, Joe,” he sighed. “ Mend- 
ing this is like asking a cave man to build 
an adding machine. And to think our 
lives may depend on it!” 

“Snap out of it, fellow.” Joe was 
touched by his brother's utter dejection. 
“Look, Steve, Dad will find us! First 
thing he’ll do when he knows we're down 
is charter a search plane. And he’ll have 
plenty of help. All the fliers in Alaska will 
pitch in. I'll bet they’re all over the place 
right now, looking.” 

‘That's just it, Joe! If we just had some 
way of signaling the planes. They might 
be over our heads right now and not see 
us! Not in all this ice!” 

Steve was right and Joe knew it. Both 
boys were silent for a few moments, al- 
most afraid to speak of the possibilities. 

“Steve!” Joe’s voice broke the silence. 
Joe’s plushy red hair stood straight with 
excitement. His eyes shone and his voice 
had a more hopeful ring. 

“Steve, don’t most ships carry radio? 
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Seems to me they do, even these little 
trading schooners up here.”’ 

“So what?” said Steve. 

“That ship I saw, Steve! It was a real 
ship. I'm sure of that. And Steve . . . sup- 
pose that ship carried a radio. If some- 
body abandoned a ship in a hurry, he 
wouldn’t take a radio with him. Steve, 
what if there’s a radio on that wreck!” 

For a moment, sheer surprise left Steve 
with his mouth open. Maybe it was crazy 

. . a mirage ship that probably did not 
exist ... but if Joe should be right! 

Steve’s voice choked with excitement. 
“Joe, you can think of the darnedest 
things! But if... justif... Joe, we've got 
to find that wreck! And if she has a set— 
and we have the batteries . . . oh, boy!” 

The sudden appearance of Kusiak 
from the tunnel interrupted them. “Big 
doings,” the Eskimo exclaimed. “Some- 
body saw a polar bear. Polar bear means 
fresh meat. Nagyok says we are to go 
hunting with him.” 

The village was bustling. Hunters 
were overhauling their gear. Dog teams 
were made ready. 

“Hunting polar bears with bows and 
arrows looks like taking a big chance,” Joe 
thought. “I’m going to take my rifle, just 
in case that bear starts hunting me.” He 
was dressing his dog as he said it. Nag- 
yok’s wife, a kindly woman, had made 
Rory a small, fur-lined parka. Rory look- 
ed absurd in this borrowed fur coat, but 
it kept him from freezing. 

The four, followed by Rory, set off 
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Their rescue hung on the broken radio parts. 


with Nagyok as their guide. “We must 
keep together,’ the headman cautioned. 
He spoke to Kusiak, who told the others, 
“Big blizzard may come any time.” 

Corbin nudged Joe. “Notice he doesn’t 
mean to lose sight of us!”’ 

The village headman spoke again, 
standing before them and pointing to the 
north. There was something menacing 
in the tall, fur-clad figure. Again Kusiak 
translated. 

““Nagyok says, no matter what happens, 
white men must not go that way. He says 
that up there lives a very powerful evil 
spirit and if we should get into his coun- 
try, we would never return.” 

Kusiak added in an aside, “Just nod 
and agree with him.” 

Their nods seemed to reassure the 
headman. At his gesture they moved on 
again. 

“Something up there the old boy 
doesn’t want us to see,” Corbin said. 
“Might be something to do with Joe’s 
mystery ship.” 

“Maybe this is our chance!’ Steve 
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tried to keep his voice low, 
but his excitement was hard 
to disguise. Hurriedly he 
told Corbin and the Eskimo 
his hope of finding a radio, 
or some useful parts at least. 
“I know it’s a crazy chance 
to take, but will you fellows 
back me up?” 

“It’s sure crazy,” Corbin 
muttered doubtfully. “But 
we can’t overlook chances!”’ 

“Then we'll try it, if the 
chance comes to give Nagyok 
the slip?”’ 

“Okay here,’ Kusiak 
grinned. “Leave it to me. I'll 
tell you when it looks safe to 
make a break.” 

The blizzard, coming with a greac puff 
of wind, forbade any more talk. Frozen 
snow stung their faces and the world 
blacked out. 

“Keep close, keep close,’ Nagyok 
shouted. Obediently they moved closer 
to Nagyok. But to keep close was another 
matter. Underfoot was broken, rough ice 
covered by a treacherous snow layer. 
Blocks of ice, unseen in the snow clouds, 
tripped them up. 

Suddenly Joe’s arm was gripped hard 
and Steve shouted in his ear, “We're go- 
ing to try it, Joe. We're going to give 
Nagyok the slip. Kusiak says these bliz- 
zards don’t last long and we may never 
have a better chance.” 

Joe, too breathless to shout, nodded 
vigorously. Clutching Rory under his 
arm, he followed Steve and Corbin aside 
to a niche in a towering ridge of ice, 
where Kusiak already had taken shelter. 

The blizzard ended as suddenly as it 
had begun. The wind romped off to the 
north, but the sky remained overcast. 
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‘That ship should be hereabouts if my 
compass is any good,” said Kusiak. 
“Scatter, boys. Climb the highest ridges 
you can find and take a careful look 
around. But remember, keep in sight of 
each other.” 

Joe picked out a lookout point. It was 
the highest ridge in sight. He started for 
it, Rory at his heels. 

The pressure ridge was hard to climb. 
Ice blocks had piled up in wild confusion. 
The chinks between were crusted with 
snow and his feet broke through these 
frail patches, constantly in danger of a 
bad twist or sprain. It was some time be- 
fore Joe reached the summit. 

He saw it almost at first glance over 
the white plains—the canted schooner 
with its ice-crusted rigging and broken 
bowsprit. And this time it was a real ship 
and no mirage. 

Even now, when the wreck was a real- 
ity and not a strange vision flickering in 
the sky, Joe felt an onrush of almost 
superstitious awe. It’s no wonder, he 
thought, that Nagyok and his people 
avoided this ghost-ridden place! 

Shouts from Corbin, who stood on 
another ridge off to his left, told him that 
the others, too, had located the. wreck. 
They drew close together as they ad- 
vanced across the ice. 


The derelict lay among the floes like 
a toy cast aside by a giant child. Rigging 
and hull were sheeted in ice. Broken 
cakes rose about her bulwarks and drifts 
heaped her decks. 

Corbin broke the long, awed silence. 
“The Polar Cub!” he exclaimed. “So 
that’s what happened to her!” 

Joe, Steve and Kusiak turned as one to 
demand explanations. 

“Td know her anywhere!” Corbin, 
usually taciturn and unemotional, spoke 
with real feeling. “I’ve seen her many a 
time, boys. Everybody in the Arctic knew 
the Cub. 

‘Moses Ambler, the trader, owned this 
ship. He was her skipper, too. About a 
year ago, when Mose was heading home 
for Pt. Barrow, the Cub got caught in an 
early freeze. Mose saw it was hopeless. 
The ice was sure to crush her, so he and 
six men bought some dogs from an Eski- 
mo and abandoned the wreck as a total 
loss.”” 


He finished in a low voice, ‘““Poor Cub! 










“We'll be stuck here forever,’ Corbin thought bitterly, looking at his plane. 














She'll never be able to go trading again.” 

“Who's for going aboard?” Joe ex- 
claimed impatiently. 

‘“Joe’s right,” Kusiak agreed. “We'd 
better make it a short visit if we don’t 
want Nagyok to find us here.” 

After a few minutes’ exploration, they 
saw that boarding the Polar Cub—at least 
to go beyond her open decks—was not so 
easy as it sounded. The ice lay deep, seal- 
ing hatches and doors. ‘The sharp slant of 
the decks made their footing dangerous. 
And they had no tools with which to chop 
through the drifts. 

Joe alone persisted. He found a door 
to the after cabin that stood half open. 
His shout of triumph brought them 
scrambling. 

Joe stared in at the chill blackness 


beyond the door. He wasn’t sure that he 
cared to go into that dark. 

“Get on with it.”’ Steve gave his brother 
an impatient shove. “Go in or come 
out. We've got to get away from here be- 
fore Nagyok finds us.”’ 

Joe was glad he had brought his elec- 
tric flashlight. ‘The port holes of the cabin 
had frosted so thickly they gave no light. 
The darting torch ray disclosed a roomy 
cabin that evidently served as captain’s 
quarters. The place was in wild con- 
fusion—a confusion made by vandal 
hands. Lockers had been emptied and 
the contents thrown about. Broken glass- 
ware, discarded papers, articles of cloth- 
ing, and chinaware lay in heaps. 

(This is Part Two of a three-part story to 
be concluded next month.) 
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TREASUBE 
of the forest 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 


“Spice cakes for sale! Spice cakes for 
sale!”’ 

The young John Jacob Astor carried a 
large wooden tray, which he held out be- 
fore him supported with a string around 
his neck. 

He walked slowly down past the com- 
fortable red brick houses of Pearl Street, 
calling his wares. Every now and then 
the wind whirled up the New York street, 
or a carriage with its plunging horses 
rolled by. Then the dust settled down on 
the tray with its cakes, but he paid no 
heed to that. 

Now and again a door opened and a 
housewife came out to buy. It was a new 
thing, in the New York of the 18th cen- 
tury, to have cakes brought to your door. 
Business was good, although sometimes 
the housewives argued about the prices. 

“A penny is too high for a little cake 
like that.” 

“Sorry, ma’am, that’s the price: The 
baker wouldn’t let me change it.” 

Before the afternoon was over, the 
cakes were all sold, and the baker’s boy 
had a fat pocketful of pennies to bring 
his master. 

Astor had come from Germany only 
two years before. He had been poor when 
he landed. He owned nothing of value 
but his suit of Sunday clothes, some 
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flutes, and five pounds sterling. But he 
had had no difficulty in getting work to 
do. America was full of opportunities. 

He paused at a coffee house on the 
corner of Pearl and Whitehall Streets, 
propped his tray up beside a table, and 
sat down to refresh himself. Would there 
be more opportunities, he wondered. 
Could he find a more profitable employ- 
ment than peddling bakers’ cakes? 

The door of the coffee house was 
pushed open as he sat there, and an In- 
dian trapper entered. He carried a heavy 
load of beaver skins on his back. He set 
them down on the floor and the men at 
the neighboring tables got up and crowd- 
ed around him. The beaver skins were 
dark-coiored and silky to the touch. It 
was not long before a brisk business was 
going on, with the coins chinking and 
the big pile of skins growing smaller and 
smaller. In about fifteen minutes they 
were all sold. 

Astor watched the business with eager 
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interest. He had heard that there was 
money to be made from furs. Now he had 
actually seen that it was true. In his im- 
agination he pictured all the fur-bear- 
ing animals that roamed the woods out- 
side the city—the foxes and mink, the 
beavers and ctters and skunks. 

“People want to buy the fur,” he 
thought, “but they don’t want the trou- 
ble of going after it. Anyone who made 
a business of trapping could certainly 
earn a fair living.” 

A year later Astor had saved enough 
money to give up his work for the baker 
and try going into business for himself. 
He bought a boat, and with another man 
he set off trapping up the river. At first 
he worked along the wooded shores of 
the Hudson River, and then he ventured 
farther and farther up the stream. He 
came to where the Catskill Mountains 
stood blue against the sky, and beyond 
that even, into the forests of the Adiron- 
dacks. From every trip he came back to 
the city, his boat loaded down with furs. 
And every time he sold the furs, he was 
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surprised at how much money they 
brought. The one-time baker’s boy was 
prospering. 

“If I could only go out West,” he said 
sometimes. ‘They say America stretches 
out for miles and miles, way over to the 
Western ocean. Think of the fur-bearing 
animals that must be there. If I could 
only get enough men to help me, I could 
organize a great business.” 

So he took his journeys up the river, 
and sold his furs, and saved his money. 

Everyone said the French Canadians 
were the most skillful of all trappers. 
They had lived with the Indians, and 
from them had learned the ways of all 
the animals that lived in the woods. 
When Astor had at last saved enough 
money to start the American Fur Com- 
pany, he sent to Canada for a group of 
French Canadian trappers to work for 
him. They went down the Hudson River 
to meet him in New York, and citizens 
who lived along the shore were surprised 
to see them paddling their great canoe 
along and singing as they came. 

The American Fur Company had its 
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headquarters on the Pacific Coast near 
the mouth of the Columbia River. They 
built a strong fort and called it Astoria. 

From Astoria the trappers went into 
the mountains and brought back furs to 
be packed and shipped in sailing vessels 
that sailed across the Pacific and around 
Cape Horn, to markets 
around the world. 

The men at Astoria lived a lonely life. 
No women ever came to their rough for- 
tress. But there was plenty to eat and 
drink, and most of them were young, and 
many of them were French, and there- 
fore inclined to be gay. On Saturday 
nights they held great parties at Astoria, 
and sang and danced with each other and 
let the wine flow. If any of them were 
lonely, the records do not say so. 

Every year more and more furs were 
baled up to be shipped and sold,—beau- 
tiful, rich, shining furs, that would bring 
great prices in the cities. Silky in texture, 
soft and warm, the fur merchants had 
never seen their like before. 

Astor was growing richer and richer,— 
so rich he did not know what to do with 


everywhere 
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all the money he was making on furs. 

Of course, every story has to have its 
ending. Nothing can last forever. You 
could not expect to go on rolling up even 
the biggest snowball. You would have to 
stop sometime. And John Jacob Astor 
had to stop, too. When the War of 1812 
came, he was warned that Astoria might 
be taken by the English. He decided to 
stop trapping and bring the furs he had 
accumulated back to New York. 

Now the strong fort at Astoria was 
empty and deserted. The big room that 
had resounded to the songs of the trap- 
pers was quiet. The ships no longer 
crowded the wharves where Astor’s fleet 
had been tied. ‘The animals in the forests 
around Astoria went their ways, safe for 
a time at least. 

John Jacob Astor was a very rich man. 
He had made a fortune in furs. It was a 
fortune large enough to leave a huge leg- 
acy to his son, large enough to buy up 
enormous tracts of land in the young and 
fast-growing city of New York, large 
enough to found one of the greatest li- 
braries in the world. 






































AMANDA AND THE BEAR 
by Tasha Tudor (Oxford. $1.75). A rollicking 
picture-story which will win new friends for 
Tasha Tudor. It has robust humor—almost 
slapstick comedy—presented by an expert story- 
teller and artist. 

GYPSY 
by Kate Seredy (Viking. $3). This is the kind 
of gift book you will want to keep for days be- 
fore you pass it along to a chosen friend who 
loves cats and kittens. 


GEOGRAPHY CAN BE FUN 
by Munro Leaf (Lippincott. $2). You'll see the 
world with new eyes after you read this book. 
Munro Leaf answers questions that baffle ex- 
perts: why we live the way we do, and what 
makes people in other countries different. 
Geography is as much fun as riding a train or 
flying, when he acts as pilot. 

PIPKIN SEES THE WORLD 
by Rosalie K. Fry (Dutton. $2). This is a de- 
lightful story to read aloud to children under 
ten. Even grown-ups will be caught by the 
drama of Pipkin’s adventures, as the little 
woodmouse bravely faces one danger after 
another in his first year. 


FARM ON FIFTH AVENUE 
by Elizabeth Naramore (Pantheon. $2). Young 
artists and craftsmen will find this collection 
of animals “in the round” both delightful and 
stimulating. Chickens from China, sturdy farm 
horses from France, goats from Greece, and 
other creatures from field and stream, bear 
witness to the fact that artists have always had 
live models near at hand. 


WICKED JOHN AND THE DEVIL 
by Richard Chase (Houghton, Mifflin. $2). 
John the blacksmith was a mean man, so mean 
that he wasn’t afraid even of the devil. If you’re 
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tired of stories flooded with sweetness and 
light, you'll love the smell of brimstone in this 
vigorous bit of Americana. 


SKATING SHOES 
by Noel Streatfeild (Random House. $2.75). 
Did you ever hope to be a champion? Then 
you will share Lalla’s heartbreak when she 
flunks her figure-skating test, and understand 
how jealousy undermines her friendship for 
Harriet. 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT STARS 
by Hal Goodwin (Garden City. $1.25). Winter 
is a good time to study the stars, and this book 
is packed with just the kind of factual back- 
ground and information you need. There are 
some excellent sky-charts and diagrams. THE 
REAL Book ABouT TRAINs is another useful 
title in this series. 


BLACK PENNY 
by Phoebe Erickson (Knopf. $2.50). ‘““Remem- 
ber,” Father warned Emmy, “you can name 
the colt, and train him, but we'll have to sell 
him when he’s grown up.” But two years 
seemed a long time to Emmy. How did she 
know what might happen in that time? A girl’s 
love for a horse of her own, plus the old rivalry 
between country folk and city folk, makes this 
a memorable story of Swedish-Americans. 


THE FIRE RAFT 
by Carl Lane (Little Brown. $2.50). Down the 
Mississippi in a steamboat from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans, that was news in 1811. And most 
people thought that Captain Andy Jack was a 
fool to take the job. Wasn’t there a comet in 
the sky that summer to foretell disaster, if not 
the end of the world? The trip was full of 
danger, as the crew discovered, but you can 
share the thrills of that trip with them in THE 
Fire RAFT. 
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DISPLAY CABINETS 
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You can make display cabinets for 
your favorite collections from cigar 
boxes, a piece of three-ply lumber, 
stain or enamel, and carpet tacks. 


Remove the lids from boxes and remove paper by 
scraping with a knife. Sandpaper boxes until smooth 
and arrange them until you find a shape that suits your 
collection and wall space. Measure the shape and saw 
a piece of lumber for the back. 

Enamel and stain each box and tack to the back 
board. You may tack a wider shelf on the bottom, or, 


for a long series of boxes, you may tack shelves between 
each box. Cover tacks with enamel. 
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PICTURED CHARADES 
The pictures below represent words of two 
or three syllables. See if you can figure them 
out. 
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ADD A SYLLABLE 


To each group of words below, one syllable 
can be added which will make new words to 
fit the definitions alongside. For example: 
man and post, might become manage and post- 
age. Add a different syllable to each group. 


I RR ee ee a useful plant 
EEE ence nee Rey SOS a fastener 
EE eee ee CTE Ee a box 
i MI niminsdicdnneiedictinisnadinsiigtitetilininnmnsidliiies a Swiss state 
Bs, UIE asscinnechsicinaitininnnsinenicerensinnaicivinimionsnind the top 
Be I eis inviniveccrennnnisieeisilaniiioas a royal dwelling 
a dit linc clieaealacillatibanitiiil a threat 
i IIE: scssiniatainsiiinnciningiitioviniots unpleasant face 
eae eer ene ee ee rose-colored 
MI wiicctaenisidinsitiakcatebihiaxiudiaias assistant minister 
> IN hicstttciiciemcinseeni person seeking position 
i SO achesinsacnnincieanninienlantnmatatiinn to make a speech 


Now see if you can do these without any de- 


finitions. 

1. sat 1. ten 
2. bullet 2. fact 
3. rob 3. hum 
4. cab 4. man 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR NOSE? 


Some afternoon when your friends are com- 
ing over, go into the kitchen before they arrive 
and see how many things you can find with a 
distinctive smell—an orange, some cinnamon, 
coffee, tea and so forth. You will be surprised 
how many there are. 
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Blindfold your friends and tell them you 
are taking them on a journey, and they must 
tell you, after they have sniffed the thing you 
hold up, where they are. Keep the things well 
apart, so that there will be no confusion. 

You will have to make sure of all the correct 
answers yourself beforehand, and sometimes 
there may be more than one possible answer. 
The orange might be from Florida or Cali- 
fornia; the tea from China, Ceylon or India. 
If you want to play the game yourself, perhaps 
your mother will prepare the collection and 
conduct the tour for you. 


ROMAN NUMBER RHYMES 


How well do you know your Roman num- 
bers? In this puzzle the words described are a 
combination of Roman numbers and syllables. 
For example: one hundred + fifty + a 
donkey = class. 


A five and a one plus the song ofacat  _ 
Makes a poisonous snake, I assure you of that. 


One hundred when added to grain for a horse 
You don when you go out-of-doors now, of 
course. 


Fifty and one plus the want of a thing 

Gives you a flower we have in the spring. 

Five, one, and two fifties plus the years you 
have known, 

Is a place that not yet to a city has grown. 

A hundred and fifty combined with to speak 


Is a mess that would make a good housekeeper 
shriek. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 

























































































t _ 3. 4. S. ©. 
7, z. q 
10. " 12. 3 
+ 15. Vo. 
17. 1s. 
9 20. 2 
22. 23. 24. 25. 
Qe. 27. 
28. 
ACROSS 4. Breakfast 
1. Wind instrument 5. A god of nature 
8. Reverie 6. A measure used 


10. Pronoun in printing 


12. Girl’s name 7. Acrobat 

13. Preposition 9. Rising more rap- 

14. Crowd idly 

16. Crude metal 11. Of a strong con- 

17. A color struction 

18. Domesticated 13. Protective cover- 

19. Cover ing 

21. Child’s toy 15. An opening 

22. Boy’s name flower 

23. A vegetable 16. A grain 

25. Regarding 20. An electric light 

26. Fairy tale 23. Parent-Teachers 

28. Punished Association 
Down 24. Noah’s ship 

2. A road 26. Spelling 

3. Vase with foot 27. Pronoun 


ANSWERS 
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The other day Uncle Peter told us penglets 
about an old Antarctic custom. It seems the 
penguins there carve their New Year's wishes 
on icebergs drifting out to sea. That way the 
wishes are sure to come true. 

We haven't seen any icebergs around New 
York, so Petunia and I decided to try ice- 
cubes. ‘More pictures,” scratched Petunia, the 
art editor of The Penglet Press, on hers. ‘‘More 
stories and poems,” I scratched on mine. Then 
we ran down and dumped all the ice cubes 
into the Hudson River. 

Whether or not you see those ice cubes, be 
sure to start the New Year off by sending your 
contributions to The Penglet Press, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Remember, an officially 
signed and sealed Penglet Press Membership 
Certificate is yours if your work is printed. 

Publisher Peterkin 


ss 3 Official Newspaper of the cag Club 








THE FIFTH DAY (CREATURES) 
By Susanna Albright, age 11 


The snail, he creeps along the ground. 
The whale, he stays in the sea. 

The owl, he makes a noise at night, 

And stays asleep all day. 

The snail, the whale, and the tiniest flea! 


The camel, the horse, the goat, 

Are creatures that roam the earth. 
Oh, the birds, they fly, 

And the fish, they swim the sea. 
All these God created the fifth day. 


And do you know what happened the next day? 


God 
Created 
Me! 





PINK JUNGLE by Mike Brown, age 8 











THE FIREMEN 
By Ann Morrissey, age 8 


Cling — clang — cling — clang 
Firemen at work. 

Jerk — jerk — jerk — jerk 

Off they go to work. 

Water, water all about, 

Hurry, hurry, get them out, 
Get the people down the ladder 
"Mid the bustle and the clatter 
Up and down the ladder they go 
Doing all the things they know. 
I should help at the fire too, 
Firemen, tell me what to do. 


HOW THE CAT GOT A TAIL 
By Nancy Vardon Roddy, age 8 


Once upon a time there was a mother cat 
with four baby kittens. They were named 
Fuzzy, Wuzz, Kubby and Luzzy. Luzzy was the 
smallest of them all. 

None of them had a tail. But one day, a sun- 
ny day, Luzzy ran away. Mother cat looked 
and looked but did not find him. So they had 
dinner. 

Do you know where Luzzy was? He was down 
by the river! He was looking at some strange 
things. Do you know what they were? They 
were Cat-tails. 

Just then an owl, a wise old owl, told him 
what they were. So Luzzy picked one, then 
another and another and another and another. 
Then he ran home and Fuzzy, Wuzz, Kubby, 
Mother cat and Luzzy all glued the cat-tails 
on themselves. 

And that is how the cat got a tail. 


THE BICYCLE RIDE 
By Robert Lewis Kerr, age 7 


Once there was a little bear, and his name 
was Billy MacIntosh. He lived with the other 
MacIntoshes. Close by there lived another little 
bear, and her name was Chimpanzee Mush- 
room. Now Billy and Chimpanzee were great 
friends. Every morning they ate together, and 
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every night they danced, and Billy played the 
piano, while Chimpanzee sang. 

One day Father bought Billy a bicycle. It 
had two seats, one for Chimpanzee and one for 
Billy. “Get on!” Billy cried. Away they went, 


_uphill and down. 


But alas! Billy did not know how to balance 
very well, and over they went. Billy’s father 
came running to see if they were hurt. “I for- 
got to learn to ride,” said Billy. 

“And please learn how, before you take me 
out again!” said Chimpanzee. 


WISHES 
By Virgil McCurdy, age 5 


I can’t tell you what I wish 
Because it’s a mouse trap— 

A mouse trap to catch a mouse. 
A ladder to climb a house. 

An axe to chop a tree 

To see 

What’s inside the bark. 

Boots— 

Big, high water boots 

To go out in the water. 


But, I really wish I had a dump truck 
To dump dirt. 


SNOW FALLING 
By Douglas Bower Meigs, age 9 


Far away up in space 

Snow falls from the gray sky. 
It falls and falls with grace 
And finds a place to lie. 


THE PECKER 
By Cecil Moore, age 11 


The Pecker is a funny fellow, 

He pecks and pecks all day, 

And it wouldn’t take him any time 
To peck his little way 

Through any limb 

On any tree, 

Or any arm on you or me, 

So if a Pecker visits you, 

I'd stay away, 

That’s what I'd do. 
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PET TROUBLE 
By Carol Rieger, age 10 


Billy and Bobby were twins. They were five 
years old. They had a sister who was ten. Her 
name was Jill. 

Billy and Bobby wanted a raccoon. Jill 
thought it nice to have a rabbit around. Mrs. 
Carter, their mother, liked birds. Their father 
had different ideas. He liked dogs. 

One day Jill came home all excited. “Mother, 
Mother!” she yelled. “Mary’s rabbit had babies. 
Can we have one, Mother? Oh, please, can we?” 

“Now wait a minute,” said Mother. ‘““Where 
would we keep it?” 

“Oh, we could keep it in the basement. 
Please, Mother, please.” 

“All right,” said Mother, “but remember, 
keep it in the basement.” 


One day the rabbit got upstairs, the rac- 
coon jumped his fence, the bird flew out of 
his cage, and the dog got out of the den where 
he was always kept. 

They started to fight. The dog had some of 
his whiskers pulled off. Some of the bird’s 
feathers were missing. The poor raccoon had 
half a tail left, and one of the rabbit’s ears 
was a little bit chewed. 

When the family saw this they agreed that 
one pet would be best. Father thought the 
dog would be best. The twins wanted the rac- 
coon. Jill wanted the rabbit. Mother thought 
it best to keep the bird. 

Then Jill said. “Let’s get a cat.” 


They all agreed. They got a cat and lived 
happily ever after. 





“Oh, thank you, Moth- 
er!” cried Jill. 

That night Father came 
home with a dog. “I just 
had to get it,” explained 
Father. “Isn’t it cute?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mother 
slowly. Then she told her 
story about the rabbit. 

On Mother’s birthday 
she got a bird. Now there 
were three pets. 

“Gosh,” said Bobby. 

“Gee,” said Billy. 
“Everyone has a pet but 
us.” 

“You are too young,” 
said their sister. “You 
don’t know how to take 
care of a pet.” 

But Mother and Father 
knew how the twins felt. 
They wanted to get them 
a raccoon. But they had 
three pets now. 

One day Father came 
home with a 
Then trouble 
Here’s how. 


raccoon. 
started. 
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WHITE PAINTED JUDY by Barbara Knight, age 12 
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IBE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 434,” x 614”. 
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Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 


ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. SP1 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ ..___ for which please send a ______ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Donald Duck Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 








City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 


Donor’s Name 








Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 








1 year—$1.00 





Pussy Willo 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN 
Pictures by LEONARD WEISGARD 


Is one of the most enchanting picture books 


of this or any spring... 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER + PUBLISHERS + NEW YORK 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD » NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 








What Has Rhyme 
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And Reason ? 


answer: 9 LOR) 
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— And it 


has more too— Stories packed with action and adventure, 


games, puzzles, short articles, and jokes. So if you want to 


give a gift that has everything from fun to fantasy 
— give STORY PARADE. Just fill in the blank below. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send............ years subscription to: 





ORDER NOW 
$7.50 for 3 years (30 big issues) 
$5.50 for 2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year (10 big issues) 
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